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world except in terms of physical force, to study the 
analogy closest at hand, the analogy of our not wholly 
unsuccessful enterprise known as the United States of 
America. Surely the nations will find it easier to go 
about the business of setting up a governed world by 
establishing first some form of an international law- 
making body to be accompanied by some form of an in- 
ternational court of justice, than by tying around the 
neck of the whole enterprise at the outset the millstone 
of physical force. We know the name of the nation 
that has predicated all national achievement upon 
force, and we have our ideas about that nation. 

It is stated that the French Commission under the 
Presidency of M. Leon Bourgeois, working under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has reported to its govern- 
ment. This report sets forth the fundamental rules 
capable of affording the basis of a Society of Nations, 
and it has been submitted to the Allies for their ap- 
proval. While the report will not be published until 
after this approval has been obtained, we are informed 
that the commission dismisses even the idea of setting 
up an international political State superior to other 
States, and defines the aim of the Society of Nations 
to be a substitution of law for force in the settlement 
of international disputes. 

The well-known American scholar, Prof. John Dewey 
of Columbia University, addressing himself to the 
question of "What are we fighting for?", writes in The 
Independent for June 22 these words: "A federated 
concert of nations, on the other hand, with appropriate 
agencies of legislation, judicial procedure and adminis- 
trative commissions would so relax tension between 
States as to encourage voluntary groupings all over the 
world, and thus promote social integration by means of 
the co-operation of democratically self-governed indus- 
trial and vocational groups." And he adds : "But if we 
are to have a world safe for democracy and a world in 
which democracy is safely anchored, the solution will 
be in the direction of a federated world government and 
a variety of freely experimenting and freely co-operat- 
ing self-governing local, cultural and industrial groups. 
It is because, in the end, autocracy means uniformity as 
surely as democracy means diversification that the great 
hope lies with the latter. The former strains human 
nature to the breaking point ; the latter releases and re- 
lieves it — such I take it, is the ultimate sanction of 
democracy, for which we are fighting." 

The President's Fourth of July address is a plea for 
international justice sanctioned by organized public 
opinion, not a repetition of the error of the Holy Al- 
liance and various other plans for an enforced peace 
achieved by the physical coercion of States. He said: 



"These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind." 

If in this country from 1787 to the present, all of 
the intelligence that has made our nation possible has 
opposed the principle of coercing States, it would seem 
the part of American sense to apply the same experi- 
ence to the wider affairs of international government. 
Force we must have, but real force, the force which 
creates and directs physical force, the superior force, 
the super-force, the force of public opinion, without 
which physical force is always a menace. Prepared- 
ness to use physical force has brought civilization to 
the brink of ruin, and unless nations collectively suc- 
ceed in developing this super-force greater than phys- 
ical force, this ultimate sanction of all law, this "de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind," physica\ 
force will yet push civilization over the brink. If phys- 
ical force were indeed the sanction of law, we human 
beings would now be living in holes of the ground, the 
constant prey of the sabre-toothed cats, and the play- 
things of Brobdingnagian beasts of land and sea. 



THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE 

The Year Book of the Carnegie Endowment of In- 
ternational Peace, 1918, being the seventh in the 
history of the organization, has just been received. 
The work of this Endowment, backed with the income 
of ten million dollars, has not ceased because of the 
war; rather it has increased. The Division of Inter- 
course and Education, under the direction of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, maintains special correspondents abroad 
and an European Advisory Council; the Division of 
Economics and History, under the direction of John 
Bates Clark, has its Committee of Eesearch; and the 
Division of International Law, under the direction of 
James Brown Scott, maintains its relations with L'ln- 
stitute de Droit International, the Bibliotheque Inter- 
nationale du Droit des Gens, and with the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague. The Endowment 
has circulated at least two statements to make clear its 
whole-hearted approval of the war as the only possible 
means of eliminating the most formidable and danger- 
ous enemy of peace, and has rendered and is rendering, 
furthermore, a direct service to the Government in 
various ways. The Secretary and Director of the Di- 
vision of International Law holds a commission . as 
Major and Judge Advocate in the United States Ee- 
serves, and as such he served from May 15, 1917, to 
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February 3, 1918, in the office of the Provost Marshal 
General. Since that time he has been detailed to the 
Department of State for special work in connection 
with the preparation of material upon questions of in- 
ternational law preliminary to a Peace Conference. A 
fund has been set aside for the purpose of reconstructing 
homes in the devastated portions of Prance, Belgium, 
Serbia and Eussia, as soon as such a fund can be made 
use of. 

These things do not mean that the Endowment 
has lost sight of the things for which it exists; quite 
the contrary. It is perfectly clear from a study of its 
work that the officers do these things because they be- 
lieve that permanent international peace is impossible 
so long as militarism is the basis and reliance of great 
nations, forcing their neighbors to become armed camps 
for protection against sudden attack; and they pur- 
pose that a new code of international conduct based 
upon international justice as determined by a more 
fully developed system of international law must gov- 
ern the future relations of nations and be substituted 
for militarism. 

The details of the work of the Endowment are im- 
pressive. During the year ended March 1, 1918, 2,500 
books and pamphlets were added to the library, making 
a total of 13,000 books. It maintains a Bureau of 
Translation, which, at the request of the Department 
of State, is preparing English translations of the com- 
plete proceedings of the first and second Hague Con- 
ferences. The Division of Intercourse and Education 
continues its work among the nations associated with 
this country in the promotion of the war, particularly 
in the Orient and throughout the Americas. The ex- 
change of books, particularly by the Inter-American di- 
vision, has been extended to the advantage of readers 
both in South and North America, Financial aid and 
assistance has been given to the American Peace So- 
ciety, New York Peace Society, and the World Court 
League. Other educational work has been through 
newspapers; the National Conference of the Foreign 
Eelations of the United States held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York ; and aid to the writers of text books, the Medical 
Brotherhood, La Bibliotheque Americaine, Scholar- 
ships for French young women, Courses on Interna- 
tional Eelations, and the Council for the Study of In- 
ternational Eelations in London. The Acting Director 
of this Division is able to say: "The war, however, has 
operated as a tremendous influence to carry forward 
the movement for so effective a world organization and 
so complete a world co-operation as shall erect new and 
imposing barriers against international war. The war 
itself has done what generations of argument and per- 



suasion might never have accomplished. It now seems 
likely that when the war shall end with victory over 
the forces alike of autocracy and of anarchy, the world 
will be ready for no small part of those policies and in- 
stitutions which only four years ago seemed to many 
to be but distant and vague ideals." 

This represents also the point of view of the Division 
of Economics and History as it pursues its work in 
Japanese Studies, its Preliminary Economic Studies of 
the War, and its Economic History of the War. 

The Division of International Law reports a lecture 
tour of Dr. Alexandra Alvarez before fifteen of the lead- 
ing universities in the Middle West, the Pacific Coast 
and the South West, the first instance of a Latin- 
American designated as exchange professor to expound 
the ideas of Latin-America to the universities of the 
United States. The collection and publication of in- 
ternational arbitrations, a monumental work under the 
supervision of Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia 
University, progresses satisfactorily. This Division 
continues its investigations under the direction of Prof. 
W. E. Manning into American Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence Eegarding the Emancipation of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Countries, the Collection of Authoritative State- 
ments Eegarding the Monroe Doctrine, Chinese Trea- 
ties and Agreements, a Monograph on Plebescites, and 
a number of others. This Division is collecting Clas- 
sic Projects for International Organization, and is 
about to bring out a Eevised Edition of Madison's 
Notes of Debates in the Constitutional Convention. It 
is continuing the Publication of Classics in Interna- 
tional Law. And there are the many books and pam- 
phlets of inestimable value, especially now and at the 
close of the war, a list too long to mention here. It would 
seem that no stone is being left unturned to reveal the 
fact that "international law has withstood the assaults 
of the past and that it will survive the assaults of the 
present and impress the future." Eeaders of Advocate 
of Peace will be glad to learn that Jay's "War and 
Peace," and Elihu Burritt's "Writings Dealing With 
International Peace," will shortly appear, and that Wil- 
liam Ladd's Essay is soon to be translated into French. 
The work of the Division of International Law may 
properly be said to be Herculean. 

All of us interested in the cause of international jus- 
tice and the peace which flows from it, must agree with 
the men of affairs laboring through this Endowment, 
that the German onslaught must be stopped; in other 
frords, that Germany shall be defeated in this war. 
But we shall agree further that they are rendering a 
service beyond the war. We are mindful of the work of 
the French Commission under the Presidency of Sena- 
tor Leon Bourgeois, formerly President of the Chamber 
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of Deputies, Delegate from France to both The Hague 
Conferences, and member of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. We are glad to know of 
the work of the British Commission likewise engaged 
in the study of the questions relating to a governed 
world at the close of the war. So far as we know of it, 
we welcome, too, the work of the Commission in this 
country headed by the President's agent, Col. E. M. 
House. Even Germany has a Commission. Just here, 
however, we express especially our encouragement at 
the wisdom with which vital and indefatigable labors 
are performed by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 



ANOTHER LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

There are those who favor what may be called a 
Real League to Enforce Peace, defensible in logic 
we must grant, but differing from the plan proposed 
by the '"Draft Convention" appearing elsewhere in 
these columns. Its principles have been recently set 
forth by C. A. McCurdy, M. P., and quoted from the 
London News of May 2, 1918, in the Holland News of 
May 27, 1918. Mr. McCurdy is quoted as follows: 

"The cult of war dies hard. Even the societies 
formed in England and America to organize a League 
of Nations shrink from the complete disestablishment 
of war as an instrument of policy and an institution for 
the settlement of disputes. They are content for the 
present to impose on peoples and princes conditions of 
arbitration, compulsory delay for investigation, and 
conciliation before war may be declared with a good 
conscience and without reproach. 

"By so doing, they recognize the legitimacy of war 
in the last resort. Surely the time has come to place 
the League of Nations doctrine on a simpler basis — on 
the fundamental principle that hilling is murder unless 
done in self-defense, and that wholesale killing is no 
better than killing by retail. 

"The Prussians are doing their best to help us to see 
this truth clearly. They have stripped war of the fine 
garments of chivalry, and shown us murder in its naked 
beastliness. The logical Prussian mind sees clearly 
and rightly that if a just cause may properly be en- 
forced by killing men, it may also be enforced by kill- 
ing women and children, and that humane warfare is a 
contradiction in terms. 

"Our attempts by Geneva and Hague conventions to 
prescribe genteel methods of brutality, to distinguish 
between methods of manslaughter and larceny, permis- 
sible and not permissible, for the reasonable settlement 
of disputes between neighbors, have proved to be un- 
workable. Why not start afresh at the beginning, and 
agree that all war, other than pure self-defense, is 
crime ? 

"That is the way we have got rid of slavery and the 
duel. Not by agreements not to make slave raids, until 
we have first tried the Labor Exchanges, or not to fight 



a duel, until we have first arbitrated the matter, but by 
simply saying we shall regard these things as crimes, 
and call on all honest citizens to suppress them. 

"Here is my suggestion for a new basis for a League 
of Nations: 

"Art. 1. All aggressive war is a crime not to be tol- 
erated by civilized peoples as an instrument for en- 
forcing claims, however just. 

"Art. 2. Neutrality is inadmissible in the presence 
of crime, a war of aggression commenced against any 
nation is a crime committed against all. 

"Art. 3. The signatory nations agree to submit their 
own disputes to peaceful settlement and to defend one 
another against aggression with all the resources, mili- 
tary, naval, and economic, at their command. 

"We cannot abolish war any more than we can abol- 
ish murder, but we can treat it in the same way. The 
cure for war is an awakening of the conscience of hu- 
manity. All effective laws are only the declaration by 
the State of what the public conscience already recog- 
nizes to be just. Conscience must first be quickened 
into life. Let us open our eyes and recognize the fun- 
damental truth that aggressive war is simply murder, 
and we shall find a basis for a League of Nations on 
which we can build in security a fabric which time will 
not destroy." 

Here is physical force in the police sense — a use of 
physical force familiar and acceptable to every one who 
lives willingly in a governed society. It will be noted 
that it is not a scheme for perpetuating rival forces in 
the name of organized butchery. It does not contem- 
plate a continuous condition of illegitimate legitimacy, 
of lawless lawfulness, or of destructive constructiveness. 
Eather it forecasts co-operative states prepared to re- 
strain criminals' and to punish crime. It aims to afford 
protection to the innocent and justice to the wronged. 
It gives to us a picture of the blame properly placed, of 
judicial decisions upheld, of the law enforced. Rival 
armies and navies would, under such a plan, become 
organized for the safety of the world's majority from 
the mendacities and onslaughts of the vicious minority. 
Police power it would be, not in the form of rival 
armaments, fear inspiring instruments of war, tools es- 
pecially designed as threats nation against nation, but 
co-operating units of force to overcome unlawful ag- 
gression and thuggery, to stop an international brigand. 



Where Nineteen On December 10 and 11, 1916, in 

Months Have Washington, submerged in the interior 

Brought Us. of fte New Ebbitt Hoiig ^ a « Confer _ 

ence of Depressed or Dependent Nationalities" held its 
scanty sessions, through which those participating 
hoped "to arouse public opinion in order that their prob- 
lems might receive intelligent treatment when America 
takes its share in the reconstruction of international re- 
lations along peace lines." Nineteen months later, on 



